INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 


Delivered at the Opening of the Eighteenth Annual Session of the 
Homeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


BY J. H. P. FROST, M.D. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

It seems to me but a few years since it was my privilege 
to attend the Medical Lectures delivered in these Halls. 

And as I stand here to-night, [ am forcibly reminded of 
my own experience during the first and second sessions* of 
this, the second Homeopathic Medical School instituted in | 
America, if not in the world.+ : 

If our number as students was but small, our hopes were 
high and our ardor strong. And we sat at the feet of men 
eminent,—and of great experience in their several depart- 
ments. Large-hearted men,—who gave their time and labor 
and money, to build up a School which might worthily 
represent the advanced state of medical science,—and whose 
influence and usefulness should continue and even increase — 
and multiply after they had themselves passed away from 
the sphere of active life. 

Founded by such men, in firm faith in the future of 
Homeopathy, and based on the substantial principles of 


* The first session was in the fall and winter of 1848 and 49. 
+ “The North American Academy of Homeopathic Medioine,’? was 
founded at Allentown, Pa., April 10, 1836. 
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scientific truth, this School was endowed with a vitality 
which has enabled it to withstand all the changes, and 
survive all the vicissitudes of subsequent years, and to 
endure the assaults of foes without, and the still more danger- 
ous influence of pretended friends within, until it has finally 
drawn to its support hosts of friends in and out of the Pro- 
-fession, and a corps of Teachers, who with unfaltering trust 
believe in Homceopathy as the best known, and the only 
true method of healing the sick,—as one of the greatest bless- 
ings ever conferred on poor human nature,—and as one of 
the most important means for the regeneration of humanity. 
itself. jars Bi 

All my classmates, with but two exceptions, so far as I 
am aware, are still actively and successfully engaged in the 
practice of their chosen profession. The one, from the Far 
West, my room-mate,——Charles L. Merriman,—whom I well 
remember as a man pure in heart, of great promise, enthusi- 


___astically devoted to Homceopathy and the good of his fellow 


_men,—this one, perhaps “the noblest Roman of them all,” 
was soon after our graduation, summoned to a higher life, 
and as we fondly hope to a nobler and more extended sphere 
of usefulness. : 

The other, Joseph G. Loomis, M.D., a physician of eminence 
in the Old School, who for six years had practiced medicine 
and surgery in accordance with the principles of the homceo- 
pathic science, attended the lectures given in the Second 
Session of the College, during which he showed himself no 
less ardent and thorough in his perseverance in medical 
studies than he had been in the earlier period of his profes- 
sional pursuits. 

In the fall of 1851 he was unanimously elected Professor 
of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children; and for 
two years he filled this chair with distinguished ability. 

Professor Loomis was ardent in his exertions to disseminate 
the principles of medical reform, and one of the early sup- 
porters of the Homeopathic Hospital of Pennsylvania—an 
institution which has already signalized itself as a home for 
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the invalid stranger, where he can repose full confidence in 
the care and attention bestowed upon his wants, _ | 

So full was the confidence of Professor Loomis in the 
enterprise of the Hospital, and so profound his faith in the 
large-hearted liberality of the community in which it was 
placed, that he never hesitated in his predictions of its final 
success, or in his earnest efforts to secure it. 

He believed that the Homeeopathic profession and the 
enlightened and benevolent. patrons of Homoeopathy would 
see in this nascent institution the germ of a vast and flour. 
ishing hospital, which, established in the first instance by 
the friends of Homeopathy, should in turn greatly extend 
the influence and usefulness of Homeeopathy itself; and 
which by its statistics shewing itself a Charity of the highest, 
most efficient and economical] order, should finally command 
the grateful support of all Sriends of humanity. : 
From such great spheres of usefulness, as physician, 
teacher and philanthropist, Professor Loomis was early 
called by the Supreme Will—to whom we must all bow— 
thankful that even in such mysterious dispensations of Hig 
Providence we can still believe He doeth all things well / 

It was on the occasion of the death of the illustrious 
Hahnemann that Dr. Loomis’ attention was first called to the 
great truths he had taught, and to the important scientific 
discoveries he had made. So that even from the very mo- 
ment of his death, the venerable Founder of Homeeopathy 
seemed to live again in this new and worthy disciple. May 
we not in like manner be stimulated by the life and even by 
the death of one who wrought so earnestly and well in the 
great interests, one and indivisible, of Homeeopathy and. 
Humanity, to imitate his noble example, and at the same 
time honor his memory, by no less earnestly laboring to pro- 
mote the same great aims for which he lived.* aS 

Of the Teachers in this Homeeopathic School, in these first 


* Professor Loomis died in Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1853. See the elo- 
quent Eulogium pronounced on the occasion by his colleague, Professor 
A. E. Small, now of Chicago. 3 
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two sessions, all but two still live, now as then extensively 
_ engaged in practice,—witnessimg with legitimate pride the 
remarkable growth of homesopathy even im the short space 
of time under review,—and enjoying the professional success 
of their students, pupils and children, who have grown up 
and settled around them. 


All but two, and what a world of meaning do these words | 


Wapliyt =. F : 

Our first Professor of Anatomy, the lamented Gardiner, 
was a young man of energy, talents. and devotion to the 
cause of science, an earnest and indefatigable student, and an 
able and attractive teacher. But the sands of his earthly life 
ran out with accelerated rapidity, and he passed away, in the 
very pride of his early manhood, while yet his great talents, 
his high attainments, his fine sensibilities and warna affec- 
tions, but dimly shadowed forth what he might have been, 
had his life been spared. 

So fall and fade the loveliest flowers of the field, cut down 
ere yet it is their season of ripe fruit, by the relentless scythe 
of the mower. | 

So pass away, in early life, the fairest and the noblest of 
mankind: leaving in the great heart of society an aching 
void, and in large circles of relatives and friends, tender and 
sacred memories that never die. | 

Our first Professor of Materia Medica, was Doctor Caleb 
B. Matthews,—who, before he embraced and devoted himself 
to Homceopathy, enjoyed even in Kurope a distinguished 
reputation for his writings and acquirements in medical 
science. 7 

He was an honorable, a kind and a large-hearted man, 
who not unmindful of the difficulties and trials that often 
beset the students’ pathway, knew how to encourage them in 
their arduous course. oo | 

How well I remember my last interview with Professor 
Matthews, in the summer succeeding our second session. I 
met him in Third street as he was entering his carriage from 
visiting a patient. And I was deeply moved as he told ‘me 
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how ill he had been, and then was, In. consequence of having 
been obliged to spend the hours of the night, often till three 
in the morning, in writing and preparing his lectures,—after 
having already gone through his usual hard day’s work in 
attending the sick. His emaciated form and hollow cough, 
but too manifestly confirmed the gloomy anticipations he 
already entertained of the shortness of his own life. And not 
long after, I think in the following spring, he too’rested from 
his labors. ao e 
An earnest, devoted, hard working man,—in a city re- 
-nowned for the eminence of her physicians,—Doctor Matthews 
was an honor to the Profession, as well in generous feeling and 
mauly virtue as in scientific attainments and professional 
skill. Anxious to impart all his full share of the instruction 
in the College; and to lead his classes to a thorough know- 
ledge of the Materia Medica,—he took almost incredible pains 
with his Lectures, and copiously illustrated the Hahneman- 
mian pathogenesis from the rich treasures of his own expe- 
rience. . | : i | 
In the midst of his usefulness, Professor Matthews fell a 
sacrifice to his labors for the College and for Homeeopathy.— 
And by all who knew him and who love the glorious cause 
to which he devoted himself, he is still remembered with 
tender affection and profound regret.* : 
But Iam reminded that I am not here to indulge in my 
own personal feelings and reminiscences; but that I am 
honored by my colleagues with the grateful charge of ad- 
dressing you, gentlemen, in their behalf —and of welcoming 
you in their name to the Homceopathie Medical College* of 
Pennsylvania. | | aoe 
With one or two exceptions, the same Faculty who taught 
here last winter, welcome you to-day. But they greet you 
under new and much more favorable auspices. ae 
With a new and more liberal charter—with an entirely 
new legal organization and Board of Trustees,—with the 
mr ee 
* Professor Matthews died in Philadelphia, on the 27th of May, 1851. 
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College) permanently in the hands of the real friends of 
pure Homceopathy,—with the College buildings renovated 
and improved,—and with our own hands relieved from the 
difficulties and burdens of other years,—we extend to you 
a welcome so much the more warm and hearty, as we feel 
more than ever prepared to guide you and aid you in your 
onward course. 

The great truths, the fundamental principles of Homceo- 
pathy, as developed by Hahnemann himself, and as exem- 
plified in his. own practice and in that of his immediate 
Disciples, the Faculty of this College will.endeavor to teach 
in their purity and simplicity. And in this connection, I 
trust my senior colleagues will excuse me, if I take the 
liberty to remind you, gentlemen, of the great advantages 
you will enjoy from their life-long studies and extensive 
experience. 

But those who imagine that the aim of the friends and 
teachers of this school is confined to the illustration of the 
distinctive features of Homceopathy alone, are greatly mis- 
taken. We regard the Homeopathic Theory and the Homeo- 
pathic Practice as the crowning glory of all medical science 
and of all medical art. And for this very reason we deem it 
absolutely essential that in all the strictly medical branches, 


‘and in all the collateral sciences, the foundations should be 


laid broad and deep,—in which each separate department of 
medical and scientific knowledge should furnish its appropri- 
ate and indispensable portion. Nothing short of the most 
thorough and complete instruction and education in all the 
branches of medical knowledge will meet our views of what 
Homoeopathy needs,—of what society at large requires,—and 
of what your own highest interests no less absolutely de- 
mand. | 

Having said this much in reply to those who take too 
narrow a view of what the Homceopathic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania is designed to be,—let me give you an addi- 
tional and still higher outline which shall more fully repre- 


sent the beaw ideal of its Professors. ‘The laws of Nature, : 
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the material world. So the Law of the Similars, founded on 
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few perhaps in number, but various in manifestation and 
unlimited in application, are universal in extent ; beimg suc- 
cessively developed in the lower, in the higher and in the 
highest created forms. Thus the law of Gravitation, as you 
well know, extends through all the substances and bodies of 


the law of adaptation and correspondence,—which in spirit 
at least is identical with the law of use,—at the same time 
appears more intimately connected with the equally universal 
law of alternation, of action and reaction.. This alternate 
action and reaction belongs alike to the Pulsation of each of 
the three great centres and sources of life-—the Brain, the 
Lungs and the Heart,—and so to all healthy vital action — 
it belongs also to all perverted and disordered Physiological 
action, as evidenced in the periodic recurrence and aggrava- 
tion of many forms of disease; and finally, it belongs no legs © 
to all therapeutical medication, as shown in the antagonistic 
alternation of the primary and secondary pathogenetic symp- 
toms of drugs. : 

In the same manner, the law of the similars may be traced 
in all the movements of chemical affinity,—in the phenomena 
of magnetic attraction and repulsion,—in the remarkable pro- 
cesses involved in electro-plating,—in the elective absorption 
by plants of their proper nutritive ingredients from the 
atmosphere and earth,—in the corresponding instinctive 
vital processes of assimilation in animals and men,—in the 
adaptation of different kinds of medicines to the different 
morbid conditions of the system, as well as in the corres- 
ponding adaptation of various articles of food to the differ- 
ent normal states,—in the alternations of hope and fear, of 
joy and sorrow, of affection and dislike, and in the higher 
and lower states of religious emotion in the human soul. © 

Thus through all the departments of science, through all 
the movements of Nature, and through all the forms of vital 
and spiritual action, we believe we can most certainly trace - 
the law of the similars,—like a silver cord in a cloth of | 
gold;—accompanying the great law of use, which controls 
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and. consecrates all finite things, and which as the ultimate, 
ideal representative of the Infinite Will, may be — as 
their Final Cause. 

As the great forces of Nature,—heat, light and destrivitgs! 
in the view of modern science are seen to be so correlated as 
to be mutually convertible,—so all natural, all scientific, all 
spiritual truths may be seen to be linked together, and to 
correspond to each other in their successive planes of devel- 
opment. And when thus properly understood, instead of 
antagonizing each other, they may be seen to be harmonious 
and to form successive circles in the continually ascending 
spiral, which reaches from earth to Heaven. 

All these laws, principles and truths, and especially the 
practical systems founded upon them, take their appropriate 
place in this sublime scale, according to the higher or lower 
degrees of use, which they are capable of performing. 

The use of the Homoeopathic system, founded on the law 
of the similars, which it is the object of this School to teach 
in the fullest manner, is literally and even in something 

more than a merely physical sense, the Healing of the 
_ Nations. 3 

Your great sigue here, gentlemen, is of course to advance 
yourselves in your chosen profession. To this one object all 
your former studies have been but preliminary. And upon 
your successful prosecution of this object now, will depend 
all the success of your after life. Hence the general subject 
of Medical Education seemed to me’ more suitable to the 
present occasion, and more likely to prove interesting to you, 
than any other which I might select. But before proceeding 

to the more direct discussion of my theme, let me endea- 
_ vor to impress upon your minds the very important fact that 
the present advanced and rapidly advancing state of general 
Science, the increased and still constantly increasing intelli- 
gence in society at large,—and the consequent actual neces- 
sities of your chosen profession, demand of you a much 


higher grade of medical education than that which has been _ q 


deemed sufficient in days gone by. 
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All other departments of science and art are making great 
strides, keeping step with the progressive spirit of the age. 
And even in the Allopathic Medical Schools, a high degree 
of excellence has been obtained in the various collateral] 
branches of medical knowledge. But the Allopathic portion 
of the medical profession, intensely and ‘professedly conserva- 
tive, by its persistent repression of all forms of practical pro- 
gress within itself, devolves solely upon the Homeeopathie 
branch, the exclusive duty and high responsibility of main- 
taining the standard of practical medicine on the advanced 
outposts of science. 7 

Hence it becomes of the last importance that while we 
perfect ourselves in the great principles of the Homeeopathie 
Therapeia, and become familiar with the Hahnemannian Ma- 
teria Medica, we should at the same time lay broad and deep 
the foundations of our knowledge of all the collateral | 
_ sciences; and make ourselves acquainted with all the recent 
_ discoveries and improvements that may relate to the healing 
art. Thus while studiously attentive to secure a masterly 
knowledge of those departments in which the New School is 
so far in advance of the Old, we should be none the less 
careful to give all due attention to those important collateral 
branches of medical science which, in the Old School have 
been carried to such great perfection. At the risk of repeti- 
tion, let me urge upon you, gentlemen, the serious importance 
| of this point. And even if no other reasons offered, we 
_ should find in the people themselves,—a large portion of the 
more enlightened and highly educated of whom, I am proud 
to say, are ardent supporters of Homoeopathy,—among the 
people themselves we should find ample evidence of the ne- 
cessity of higher and more thorough attainments in our pro- 
fession. Of Anatomy and Physiology, of diseases and of _ 
_ many other subjects more or less intimately connected with 
the practice of medicine, no small amount of knowledge 
_ may now be found in every community. And the young 
| physician will often come in contact with such shrewdness 
_ of observation and soundness of judgment among the people, 
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as will compel him to be exceedingly wary in his own state- 
ments of the nature, course, and probable termination of 
particular cases of disease. Here turning up the nose and 
exclaiming “old women,” will not answer the purpose. For 
knowledge 18 power, by whomsoever possessed. And people 
‘are so constituted that they can have but small respect for a 


“Medical Doctor” as they call him, who on his own ground 


seems to know less than they do themselves. 

The spirit of the age and hence the very life and success 
of the young physician, require that in general science and 
in general information, as well as in acquirements more 
strictly professional, he should come to his work far more 
thoroughly furnished than had formerly been deemed essen- 
tial. And however skilled he may be in the principles and 
practical details of his profession,—if he has no general 
- knowledge, and no ideas outside the immediate range of his 
business, he will most certainly fail to command that respect 
from the more intelligent portion of the community, which is 
at once so important to the cause of Homoeopathy and so in- 
dispensable to his own highest success. 

The true physician should be a man among men. Nor will 
it by any means detract from that personal influence and 
weight of character which go so far to ensure the confidence of 
the community, if while strictly attending to his own duties 


he can still discuss the affairs of the nation, and the leading. 


interests in the political, social and religious world, on an 
equal footing with the most. intelligent of his neighbors. 
Not that I advise you, gentlemen, to imitate the Gossip or 
the Politician. But the Physician must be social rather than 
taciturn. And I think there arefew communities whose es- 
teem is worth possessing, who will not sooner or later become 
weary of listening to a man whose whole conversation con- 


sists im abusing his brother physicians, or in relating the 


wonderful cures he has himself performed. 
Through all the grades of society the sphere of the Phy- 
sician is most widely extended. In the hovels of the lowly, 
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and in the mansions of the wealthy, he must seek to forestall | 
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the footsteps of the grim visitor who knocks at every door 
alike. Into the hands of the physician are committed the 
most sacred and the most important trusts. Called to the 
side of the young mother, he becomes her sole dependence in 
her hour of sorest need and greatest danger. Summoned to 
the sick it may be in the most violent and rapidly destructive 
_ forms of disease, he knows that if he does not rightly improve 
the precious hours or even moments, all possibility of human | 
help will have passed away forever. The strong man, pros- 
trated by intense pain, or with limbs crushed or wounded by 
accident, looks to him for relief. The beautiful child; the 
idol of the household, lies at the point of death, and the dis: 
tressed father and the almost broken-hearted mother turn t6 
him as their only hope. But why do I multiply illustrations 
of what is already familiar to you? In all the most dear 
and tender relations of social life,—in cases most important 
to the well-being of families,—as well as in those of conse- 
quence to the State, the issués of life are confided to the 
hands of the physician. : 
- But more than all this,—it may happen to each of you, 
_ gentlemen, as it has to others, to see entire communities, ter- 
tified by some fatal epidemic or widely-spreading pestilence, 
looking to you for that professional aid which, however 
despised before, is now felt to be ag precious as the very 
breath of life. | 
_ It is from such contests with diphtheria and cholera and 
_ yellow fever, that Homoeopathy has become a household 
word among thousands to whom it was before unknown. 
And it must always be regarded as one of the most splendid 
proofs of the Homceopathic system, that ever after the preva- 
lence of such terrible epidemics it is found to have secured a 
stronger and more extended hold upon the community. 
And here let me remark that many so-called Homoeopathic 
physicians fail to do credit to themselves and justice to the 
noble system they profess to practice, by contenting them- 
selves with too low a standard of cure, too easily taking it 
for granted that their patients must die. To save life is the 
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sacred duty, the solemn responsibility of the physician. And 
in all cases not actually moribund, he ought to have faith 
enough in himself and in Homeopathy, to be willing to try. 
And while the true physician in such extreme cases will 

make little promise or pretension,—still less will he dare to 

“shut the gates of mercy on mankind,” by coldly announcing 

that he can do nothing. The records of Homceopathy show 

that many such, to all appearance, utterly hopeless cases, 
have been entirely recovered by the careful administration of 

_ the appropriate remedies. 

Do you ask, who then is jufieiant for these things? I 
answer,—no physician, however highly educated, should 
believe himself perfectly qualified to meet any possible case 
that may arise. But every physician will be able to'do all 
that human means can accomplish, and thus clear his own 
conscience, just in proportion as he is himself thoroughly 
furnished and prepared for his work. 

Thus the elevated standard of medical education in the 
schools,—the increased and constantly increasing intelligence 
m the community at large,—and the important interests and 
- serious responsibilities which must devolve upon you, de- 
mand of you, gentlemen, that you set your own standard 
high. You must work for great things, and igre _ 
things. 

To the skilful and successful physician, society opens 
bright prospects and offers large reward. The empiric, the 
pretender, the quack may have a temporary success. But> 
every community will sooner or later discover who can best 
heal the sick,—and who can be most surely depended on to 
save life. And the patient pains-taking Homceopathician, 
however humble may be his original position, if he but prove 

true to the glorious cause which he represents, may confi- 
dently look forward to the time when he shall be regarded 
as a public benefactor. 

But a profession so extended, embracing all that is most 
sacred and tender in society, and all that is most important 
to the State in the preservation of human life,—a career so 
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noble and glorious and promising such large reward, re- 
quires the most ample, the most thorough, the most extended 
and complete preparation: With such preparation, even the 
young physician may expect to enjoy the exquisite delight 
of healing the sick,—of wresting his victim from the grasp 
of the destroying angel, and it may be the still more sublime 
satisfaction of staying the march of the pestilence that walk- 
eth at noonday and wasteth at midnight. And such delight 
and proud satisfaction, heightened by the grateful blessings 
of the poor “who were ready to perish,” will seem to him _ 
infinitely more precious than all the honors or wealth the 
rich can bestow. 
Some one of the ancients remarked that it was necessary 
for the orator to know everything. The same remark seems 
even more applicable to the physician of modern times, For 
there is scarcely any department in the vast and varied range 
of science, which may not be made useful to the practitioner 
of the Healing Art :—while many are indispensably neces- 
sary. But time would fail me were I to attempt to speak of 
them all. Let me then briefly recall to you the various — 
branches of our own Collegiate course,—in which the several © 
Professors will seek to lead you to a knowledge of those 
things most essential, and at the same time prepare the way. 
for your own continued progress in the great fields of 
medical and general science. 

In Chemistry, organie as well as inorganic, the physician 
finds the ultimate and the proximate principles and elements 
which enter into the composition of the human body. Here 
too he finds the nature, sources and primary forms of the 
various articles of food,—and the most important chemicals 
which become antidotes to poisons or remedies for disease. 
Here too we make our first acquaintance with chemical 
affinity, and heat, light, electricity, galvanism and magnet- 
ism,—those wonderful forces, formerly termed emponderabi lia, 
but now believed to be but forms or modes of motion, or 
motive force. In the light of modern science, these forces, 
mutually interchangeable and correlative, are seen to be also 
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indestructible,—appearing and reappearing in successive in- 


organic forms,—still the same individual forces or their 
equivalents, which pervade and control the entire material 
world. : ctcis 
These same forces again appear in the animate and inani, 
mate forms of the organic world,—in the successive growths 
of plants, races of animals and generations of men. Here 
these forces are combined with the still more wonderful prin- 
ciple which we call life,—and which, if organic chemistry has 
as yet failed to reach and reveal, it still keeps in view; 


since it shows how the decay and even death of the part,—as 


well in the lower as in the higher species,—is made the source 
of the progressive life of the whole. In the leaves of plants 
as well as in the lungs and still more interior vital organs 


of animals and men, chemical processes are constantly going 


on. Thus you see that chemistry not only lies at the foun- 
dation of all medical science,—but that its influence extends 
also to the most interior functions of human physiology. 

In Anatomy you have set before you the parts, structures, 
organs and systems that make up the human form divine. 


Each one of these demands your earnest attention, as well — 


from possessing a certain form of life of its own, as from its 
perfect adaptation to its own specific use and function, and 
its indispensableness to the whole to which it belongs. 

And although the subjects presented for examination, may 
be but dead cold forms, the last remains of those whom un- 
toward circumstances or their own evil courses have placed 
_ low in the scale of being,—yet will every true student regard 
them with profound respect. For even these forms are the 
complete representatives, in passion and sensation, in action 
and expression, of all that the soul of man can accomplish 
through the body as its instrument. And more than all, at 

the sight of the humblest of these forms, which still bear the 
- human impress, the student cannot but remember their rela- 
tion to our common humanity, and so regard them with a 
tender feeling on the one hand,—and on the other he cannot 
but be sensible that even in the stern majesty of death they 
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still retain the shape of the Divine Image in» sabteh they 


were made, and still remind him, by contrast, of the infinite 
Divine life which once inspired them. The human form is — 
the manifested development of the Divine ideal; and even. 


in death still speaks of the high powers with which it was 
endowed and of the high uses for which it was appointed. 
In Physiology the student investigates the laws of life, and 
the single and collective uses of the various tissues and or- 
ganized structures which make up the whole body and whose 


-combined life is the life of the whole. He sees the human > | 


body in life, like a wonderful piece of mechanism,—wheel 


within wheel,—each part pursuing its individual end, as if 
possessing life in itself—yet each dependent on every other — 


and on the whole, and the whole no less dependent on each. 
The influences which promote and sustain this life he studies 
with anxious care. .The laws of development, of rise and of 
decline, command his sedulous attention; and he also regards 
no less anxiously the malign influences of the transgression 
of the natural laws, of exposure and of accident, all which 
tend to disturb and shorten life. 


Hven as chemistry,—which we have already shown you to 


be indispensable to the physician,—embraces within its limits 


all the substances and laws of the inorganic world, so physi- | 


ology,—which i is 1f possible still more essential to the practi- 
_tioner of the healing art,—comprehends within its all- 
embracing sway all the laws and all the activities of the 
organic world. 7 

In the human form are combined all the principal sub- 


stances of the material world and-all the lower laws of | 


Nature,—and by the higher influence of the vital principle, 


they are all elevated and consecrated to the uses of man. 


Hence to the physician the study of physiology seems doubly 
important, since it comprises the study of the uses of all the 


innumerable organs and structures which compose the human 


body, the uses of the whole body, and the psychological re- 
lations it sustains to the soul which inhabits it and employs 
it as its instrument. 
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Here without neglecting the facts and phenomena of ob- 
servation and experience, we shall seek to inculcate prin- 
ciples; to rise above the material, the chemical and the 
physical elements, and to realize that we stand in the higher 
presence of the vital force. 

Not that we undertake to solve the mystery of the pro- 
blem of life,—not that we shall invite you to spend your 
time in vain and fruitless speculations,—not that we would 
lead you to exchange the solid results of true scientific study 
for the more brilliant ignis fatuus of theory: but we believe 
that while it is only through the study of the facts and pheno- 
mena of physiology that we can become acquainted with the 
higher principles which inspire them, so on the other hand 
we believe that it is only through a careful study of these 
spiritual principles that we can properly understand the phy- 
sical facts themselves. For in Physiology as in Theology, 
the letter killeth, while the spirit giveth life. | 

And here we come to Psychology, or the point of contact 
of matter with spirit, of body with soul. And it is in this 
single direction we believe that all future scientific advance, 
as well Physiological and Pathological as Therapeutical, must 
needs be made. The deeps of the alembic and the crucible 
have given up the last of their dead. Destructive analysis 
can no further go. And the Ultima Thule of microscopic 
observation among the living has no less certainly been 
reached. Beyond is the kingdom of Psychology. And from 








the rich fruits yet to be gathered in this hitherto unexplored 


territory, must be furnished the future feast of reason and 
the flow of soul, alike for students and professors. 

As in all other scientific investigations, we begin at the 
outer edge with the more gross and obvious facts and phe- 
nomena, advancing towards the centre and interior,—so in 
Physiology, we gradually surmount the barriers which sepa- 
rate us from the central problem of life itself. Hence it is 
in this same direction we must look for the future advance 
in Pathogenesis and Therapeutics,—in the exploration of the 
powers of drugs and in the application of remedies to reach — 
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disease in its remotest and profoundest sources, And here 
the attenuated, potentized, infinitesimal medicines, with their — 
well-established dynamic power, come to encourage and con- 
_ firm us in our onward course, by securing to us some posi- 
tive, utilitarian, curative results, even in these ulterior and 
transcendental researches. For the law of the similars not 
only takes its appropriate place in the circle of scientific 
truths, but it still further confirms its own truth and estab- 
lishes its own position, by proving its intimate relation to 
the great master-principle and higher law of use, and by 
showing itself so much the more profoundly useful the more 
profoundly we investigate its principles and employ its 
forces. : | | 
To the department of Surgery,—as well as of its chief 
ally, practical Anatomy,—you will necessarily pay the most 
marked attention, Surgery is the opprobrium medicorum ; 
and many students as well as physicians are too much 
inclined to neglect it. Ag generally practiced, Surgery is 
too often an injury rather than a blessing to mankind. Ag 
recklessly practiced,—especially of late in the army,—it 
seems little better than a relic of savage barbarism,—a dis- 
grace to the profession and a serious misfortune to those 
_ Whom it has needlessly condemned to the loss of limbs if not 
of life. ) 

Instead of being unnecessarily thrust upon the unfortu- 
hate, operations should always be regarded as a last resort,— 
|. and as a reproach to the surgeon himself, whose pride it 
should be to heal the wounds and cure the diseases instead 
of consigning them to the knife. | 

Still, Surgery itself is a high and noble art. How, 
_ indeed, could it be otherwise considered, when we remember 
_ that its successful prosecution calls into active exercise the 
highest physical, mental and moral qualities? A noble art,— 
which, in the hands of its great masters, has all but achieved 
impossibilities in surmounting physical obstructions to life 
and comfort. And to none connected with the liberal pro- 


fessions, does society offer higher honors, or a more ample 
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remuneration, than to the accomplished aud successful 
_ surgeon. | 
And notwithstanding all the sneers of the superficial 
opponents of Homeopathy, there is a high art even in 
Homeeopathic Surgery, by which much, very much, may be 
done beyond all that can possibly be accomplished by the 
usual instruments and appliances. By the proper use of 
Homeopathic remedies, operations are often rendered unne- 
cessary; while in other cases they become less dangerous 
and far more completely successful. Hence it is very greatly 
to be regretted that this branch of the profession has been so 
much neglected by Homceopathicians. They may indeed be 
constantly occupied in the practice of medicine, and com- 
mand an ample income. But the fact that many Homeco- 
_ pathic physicians do not practice Surgery, has induced in the 
public mind the impression not only that Homceopathy itself 
was deficient here, but also that their own education might 
be wanting in other respects as well as in this. An impres- 
sion which our kind-hearted brethren of the other schools 
have assiduously cultivated. All this tends greatly to 
weaken the respect which the people should feel towards 
Homeopathy, and which they would feel, if, in addition to 
their acknowledged skill in the treatment of disease, its prac- 
titioners were,—as indeed they ought to be,—always prepared 
to attend to any surgical cases which might arise from acci- 
dent, or occur in their ordinary practice. : 
As in Physiology you study the human system in its 
normal condition,—so in the department of Special Pathology 
and Diagnostics you investigate the forms of disease, or more 
properly speaking the forms and results of disordered vital 
action. This department may be divided into Mtiology, or 
the study of the causes of such disorder,—Symptomatology, or 
the study of the subjective symptoms themselves, especially . 
the sensational and functional—and Special Pathology, which 
in this connection may be considered to have more particular 
relation to the objective symptoms,—to the physical and 
structural changes resulting from disordered physiological 
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action. And here you will be impressed with the importance 
of a more profound study of the causes of disease; as well 
for the sake of more thoroughly appreciating the niieie of 
the symptoms and of tracing them back to their common 
origin, and thus of forming some sound and reliable diag- 

nosis, as for the sake of avoiding the morbific causes them- 
selves. : 

The modifying influence which the Bictinceopsnilee system 

exerts upon the Allopathic, becomes more evidently manifest — 
year by year. But in no one branch of medical science does — 
this change more plainly reveal itself than in this of Special 
Pathology and Diagnosis. Instead of roughly classifying the 
Case of disease under some pathological name, and then treat- 
_ Ing this man of straw as a personal reality, the Allopaths, or 
some of them at least, now profess to consider the symptoms 
as the disease itself, and to treat them as such, even though 
they may not know on what these symptoms Saleen 4 
depend. 

It is indeed gratifying and encouraging to mark how the 
Old School, enlightened as well as influenced by the New, is 
coming up to occupy the platform established by Hahnemann 
fifty years ago. And although this may not be generally 
admitted as yet, still it must be regarded as a great step for 









even part of the Allopathic School to take,—to recognize in | . 


the morbid symptoms merely the evidences of disordered 
vital action; and not, as formerly, to regard them as the 
manifestations of some independent disease, which, like “an 
unclean spirit,” had taken possession of the poor patient’s — 
body, and which must be sucked out by leeches, cast out by 
emetics or cathartics, expelled by sudorifics, or by means of 
venesection ad dehquiam, invited to sail forth on streams of 
the vital fluid. 

With the lancet for a trowel, the Allopaths have often 
built “a bridge of gold for the departing enemy,”—while but 
_ too often indeed has the enemy made it a “ bridge of sighs,” 
| and taken the unfortunate patient along with itself. 

In thus recently admitting that the symptoms, to all prac- 
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tical purposes at least, are all the disease, the Allopaths have 
indeed, though unconsciously, made a great advance in the 
right direction. But they are still controlled by their old 
Pathology, and while thus groping for what they term 
pathognomic indications, they are still a long way from the 
beacon-light of the characteristic symptoms. 

And in the same manner they show signs of progress, in 
seeking for specifics, in contravention of their former pro- 
fessed rejection of such remedies. But they will neverthe- 
less still wander in the wilderness of uncertainty, till they 
strike the grand highway of Pathogenesis. Then, when they 
come to match the characteristic symptoms of the sick with 
the characteristic symptoms of the corresponding remedy, 
they will be ready to cry Hureka/ 

And then, of course, entirely ignoring the fact that the 
Homoeopathic law alone illumines, with a flash of scientific 
light, the thick darkness of Allopathic ages, they will pro- — 
ceed, as in other cases, to appropriate the valuable results. of 
the Homceopathic system, while at the same time they deny 
its truth. But it is enough for us that “the world moves,” 
and that the truth prevails, and that (as crescit ewndo) we 
may hope to see it still more and more prevail. | 

As where death is inevitable, it is the duty of the physi- 
cian to do all in his power to relieve and comfort the depart- 
ing patient, by careful attention even to the very close of 
life-—so on the other hand it becomes his duty to watch over 
and remove the disorders and to guard against the perils of 
approaching maternity, and with tender solicitude to minis- 
ter to the new-born candidate for the dangerous crown of 
human life. 

In Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children, you 
will find, gentlemen, a sphere of usefulness of especial inter- 
est to the Homeeopathic physician; since here are displayed 
in the most remarkable manner the far-reaching and antici- 
pative powers of the Homeopathic system and the astonish- 
ing virtues of the Homeeopathic remedies. As it is the glory 
of medicine, as compared with surgery, to heal the diseased 
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and crushed ae wounded limbs instead of amputating them, 
so it is the glory of Homceopathy, as compared with all other 
medical systems, to anticipate and prevent diseases and even 
deformities, which these other systems so often in vain 
attempt to remedy after they are actually developed.” And 
as you will learn from the Lectures given in this School on 
this subject, the present comfort and future health and safety 
of the mother, and in the child the exemption from the blem- 
-ishés and even more serious deformities and idiotic tenden- 
gies which so often disappoint the fond hopes of the parents, 
may be in’a great measure secured by the skillful use of the 
appropriate Homceopathic medicines. ‘i 

Thus under the benign influence of Homeopathy com- 
mences the fundamental regeneration of the human race; 
since wherever carefully and. persistently employed, it wns 
to secure sound minds in sound bodies. And as it is the 
crowning glory of Christianity, as compared with all other - 
systems of religious faith, that it elevates woman to her 
proper place in the scale of being,—so it is the peculiar merit 
of Homeopathy, as compared with other systems of practice, 
that through a corresponding amelioration of the physical 
condition of the mother it seeks the physical and psychical 
regeneration of the entire human race. 

In the study of the Materia Medica, gentlemen, you come 
to tread in the immediate footsteps of the great Master. The 
inductive process through which he arrived at the law of the 
similars, based on the most extended and minute observation, 
and illustrated by the medical literature of the world down 
to his own time, has been most amply confirmed by the sub- 
sequent experience of thousands of physicians and of hun- 
dreds of thousands of patients. With the single exception 
of the law of gravitation, no other principle in science has 
ever been supported by a tenth of the personal, corrobora- 
tive and accumulative proof that has attended and still 
attends this. As the sceptic is referred to the continued - 
growth and constantly increasing power of | Christianity in 
testimony of its ving truth,—so we can point the a 
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of Homceopathy to its own self-evident existence, as an 
actual fact; as a comprehensive and growing system, based 
on sabatantial scientific principles,—rich in its literature, 
richer still in its treasures of practical medicine,—principle 
and practice alike proved, re-proved and confirmed by the 
clinical, experience of more than fifty years. 

From your Professor of Materia Medica, you will learn 
the scope and sphere, the leading, the prominent and above 
all the characteristic symptoms of the principal Homeo- 
pathic remedies. Let them sink deep into your minds. And 
around these skeletons, as it were, of the drugs, you can. 
cluster and classify and crystallize the innumerable other 
symptoms,—thousands of them it may be,—which you can 
never hope to learn by rote; but which so arranged in your 
minds you can depend on gudine in their proper places when 
you need them. . 

Thus shall each Homceopathic remedy become in your 
hands a powerful and yet convenient instrument with which 
to attack the Hydra-headed and Protean monster Disease. 
Make sure then of the Materia Medica, for on this hang all 
the law and the prophets of medical science and medical art. 

When in the actual Practice of Medicine, the young physi- 
cian comes face to face with the sick, all fine-spun theories 
and ingenious speculations vanish in the stern contest of life 
with death. Then all the resources of memory, all the ener- 
gies of the intellectual and perceptive faculties, and the still 
higher powers of the reason and judgment must be concen- 
trated and made to flow in the narrow channel of practical 
rules. It was into a few such practical rules that the illus- 
trious Hahnemann condensed all the medical wisdom which 
he acquired by the unequalled study and experience of his 
long and noble life. And permit me to remind you, gentle- 
men, that from your present Professor of the Institutes and 
Practice, you may well expect to receive Homoeopathy pure 
and undefiled, since he received its precepts and doctrines 
from no second hand, but from the 2 “winged words” of 
Hahnemann himself as 
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| The examination of the sick is an art to be directed by 
_ proper scientific rules. The appreciation of the condition of 


the sick is an art dependent on the special application of ~ 


_ scientific knowledge of the relative value and importance 
and significance of the apparent symptoms. And finally 
_ the selection of the appropriate remedy is an art, dependent 

on the practical application of the great law of the similars 
_ to the individual cases of the ever-varying forms of’ disease. 
_ There are those, deeming themselves Homceopaths even, 
_ who, misled perhaps by the Allopathic clamor and ridicule of 
_ what they term “symptom-covering,” seem ashamed to enter 
_ by the common door of Homeeopathy, but seek to “climb up 
some other way;” and inventing some theory of their own, 
_in which they almost invariably place the cart before the 
_ horse, imagine themselves to have risen superior to the law 
_ of the similars. | 

Such persons, with their minds obscured by the conceit of 

their own ideas,—which, if they did but know it, are in most 
_ cases old and long-ago exploded errors,—fail to see that in 
_the symptoms we but study the original language of nature 
herself; and that in applying the corresponding remedies we 
are but reducing to practice the grandest, most comprehen- 
‘sive and beneficent of all her laws! 
Asin surgery, so in the practice of medicine the highest 
‘mental and moral qualities are called into ‘action. The 
‘prompt decision of the sound judgment,—which alone js the 
‘sum and substance of mental and moral power in man,—the 
Tich treasures of memory, and the varied acquisitions of ex- 
‘perience, must be ready at a moments notice, and efficient in 
‘the midst of the greatest excitement and confusion, in the 
presence of the most frightful symptoms and of the most 
appalling dangers. When all the rest are beside themselves, 
the physician must be cool and calm and collected; and 
instead of yielding to the prevailing excitement, he must 
testore order in the sick-room, while at the same time he seeks 
to remove the cause of the alarm, 7 
_ Decision of character and firmness of purpose are no less 
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absolutely essential; since it will often be necessary to ad- 
here to the strict line of duty in the face of the most pressing 
entreaties on the part of the friends of the patient, to give 
something “to relieve the pain;” for to stop to palliate is too 
often to give up the hope of curing. And yet this essential 
firmness should be so tempered with gentleness, as not to 
degenerate into obstinacy. For we should always be willing 
to listen ‘respectfully to the wishes of others, even if we do 
not expect to be able to follow them. And we should always 
be ready to recognize and receive the truth, from whatever — 
source it comes. No man, no physician ts truly wise, who — 
knows too much to arn, In the practice of medicine, we are y 
all still pupils in the great school of Nature; where by stoop- 
ing we may sometimes learn to conquer, and where by be- — 
coming as little children, we shall always “add to our know- / 
ledge experience, and to our experience hope,”—the hope of 
still greater success in future. — 
Thus, gentlemen, I have endeavored to call up before you 
the several departments of Medical Education as taught in 
the Homeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania,—in such 
manner as time would allow,—and, as I trust, without tres- © 
passing upon the peculiar province, or compromising the 
views of the respective Professors. ! 
And in conclusion, with thanks to you, and to this whole 
audience, for your kind attention, permit me to express the | 
hope, that we as teachers may so perform our duties, and you | 
as students so improve your opportunities, that in after years | 
you may ever remember this Session as the most pleasant 
and profitable portion of your whole lives. al 

















